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Instead of a Program 


FEW WORDS of introduction may not be amiss. In undertaking the 
A publication of WHy? we do not lay claim to fill a long-felt want in the 

radical movement, and from the outset we will dispense with the task 
of outlining a definite program. Programs usually imply a strict adherence 
to a prearranged plan, and since ideas and conceptions, like all manifesta- 
ticns of life, cannot be crystallized but are in themselves subject to evolu- 
tion, we deem this. method of procedure both logical and consistent. It is ob- 
vious, then, that ideas prove their worth, their soundness, only when they 
receive sanction from human experience and are not found wanting. 

The world, today, is crammed full with ideas of innovation, we lack the 
element indispensable to give them propelling force. Every movement is 
pestered with self-styled philosophers and “superior minds” bent on formu- 
lating plans for others to follow. Plentiful are the invertebrates who justify 
their apathy, their lassitude, their lack of purpose in life by magnifying some 
reul, but mostly imaginary shortcoming in those who with patient endeavor 
are striving to make this world a trifle better than they found it. 

And it cannot be denied that in this drama of human emancipation that 
is slowly but surely unfolding in our midst, we have not only to contend with 
the stubborn resistance of those who hold the good things in life, and are 
necessarily vitally interested in defending their privileges, not only with the 
gullibility and supiness of the masses, but with the hypercritical and inactive 
spectators who can never find suitable channels of activity; eternally at 
vuriance with prevalent methods and tactics, lost in the winding ways of 
metaphysical abstractions, they prove the insignificance of their position 
when confronted with tangible and constructive problems. 

Borrowing a familiar phrase of our good friends the Syndicalists, it is not 
whether the “ouring from Within” policy is advisable or preferakle to the 
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“boring from without,” the main question is to get busy boring, from within, 
from without, upward, downward, east, west, north, south, bore everywhere. 

With the prevailing spirit of restlessness and discontent manifest among 
the people, radicals will find a promising field, teeming with latent possi- 
bilities, to propagate our ideas. Conscious that the world’s evolution is not 
impelled by mere abstractions but by human effort, ‘we must summon our 
enthusiasm and our determination to give impulse and revolutionary charac- 
ter to the vague and indefinite aspirations of the people, so that in future we 
may not lament a repetition of sad mistakes and have our efforts rendered 
abortive by nefarious schemes of crafty politicians. 

Modest, both in form and in substance, we present this work as an ex- 
pression of what can be done and of what we are doing. 


What I See 


I do not see so much of evil in the world 

As Ignorance. So long as man will hug her phantom form 
Within his aching breast, 

And drink the effervescence of her smile, 

Just so long must he feel the hunger 

And the craving of that wisdom 

Which his soul must yet attain, 

Lest it forever die. 

The pains that come to him are guide posts 

In the roads of Ignorance 

Which tell him of the falseness of his route, 

And point him to that better path 

Where Wisdom walks with Happiness. 

The Spirit of the Ages must proclaim the triumph 
Of its will; and as the years crowd thick 

Upon our heads, so Wisdom crowds upon the heels 
Of timid Ignorance, and nations yet will see 


The Universal Brotherhood of Man. 
—Selected. 


At Madrid, on the 11th of November, they held an imposing, double 
memorial service: for the martyrdom of Chicago and that of Ferrer, thus 
catching two birds with one stone. 
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Why and Wherefore 


WHY IGNORE TRADE The advocates of one big union, with an over- 
UNION ACTIVITY? abundance of revolutionary zeal, often lose sight 

of some stern facts. When they brand present trade 
unions as the quintessence of narrow-minded, bigoted characteristics, and 
that in their efforts to secure an amelioration in wages and conditions are 
often pitted against one another, when they dismiss them as a reactionary 
body devoid of purpose and aim— which is true to a certain extent — they 
fail to take cognizance that these petty attributes, these shortcomings are 
not inherent to unions alone, but form the chief prerogative of the majority 
of human beings. They are a product of an ill-developed, servile, steeped-in- 
prejudice human nature that we have to overcome and contend with whether 
within the pale of the A. F. of L. or among human societies in general. How 
can we expect revolutionary consciousness or development from a body of 
men when its various components lack these essential qualities? It seems 
folly to entertain such notions. 

The trade unions will evolve from their present state of inertia when, 
instead of holding aloof from them, the conscious and far-seeing revolution- 
ary minority will undertake to lead these workers, now groping in the dark, 
to a realization of greater and better purpose. 

To ignore all trade-union activity and hold it in “revolutionary” con- 
tempt solely because it fails to reach our conception of life or recognize our 
method of struggle, and dismiss it as ultra-reactionary would be just as ludi- 
crous as tO attempt to correct the evils of present society, forsaking its many 
advantages, by emigrating to some remote and secluded hamlet, awaiting the 
millenium. 

Like all toilers, they need enlightmert, revcluticnary education, which 
can only be imparted to them by being in their midst, and while often mis- 
understood, struggle with them, demonstrate to them not only how to avoid 
defeat, but how to broaden their scope by a closer affiliation with kindred 
crafts, and the moral and material benefits accruing from it. Remember that 
they have always been appealed through their selfishness and credulity, and 
if we have not lost faith in human nature, we can do much towards arousing 
a greater feeling of solidarity—it has been done, it must be done; and then, 
experience and discontent have never failed to contribute bountifully to the 
advancement of any [rogressive cause. In cther words, their mistakes 
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are only incidental, not fundamenta), and from their efforts and achieve- 
ments we are all—I. W. W’s, Syndicalists, Socialists, Tulstoians, Single Taxe-s 
or Individualists—reaping countless benefits. 

If the trade unions in this country only show a slight disposition to 
struggle according to the rules of the game, it is solely due to the fact that 
radicals have forsaken them for the discussion of Plato, Nietzsche and Stir- 
ner after a six-bit dinner, and corrupt leaders and crafty politicians converted 
them to a vast arena to draw support for gratification of their political am- 
bition. And, if today they only know how to fight clumsily, let us not with- 
draw from them the militant minority who can teach them to how to fight 
with dexterity for a definite aim. 


IS THE WORLD GETTING Extremes often meet. The pessimist and the 
BETTER OR WORSE? optimist have a point of contact. The former, 

disappointed in life, avers that all is evil in 
this world, and, resigned, awaits his doom; while the latter finds everything 
to his liking, consequently sees no reason for a change. Both impede the 
onward march of the human race. Verily, if mankind relied upon the con- 
tentions of our two extremists it would still be leading an existence similar 
to the primitive cave-dwellers, or perhaps we would still be puny atoms lost 
in the nebular space. Both breed inertia, and inertia is death. 

However, we have no quarrel to seek with our optimist. Usually, he 
holds more than his share of the good things in life and some day persuasive 
arguments will recall him to his senses. Perhaps he’s a worker, who when 
he doesn’t dream of becoming president or of amassing a fortune of Cresus’ 
proportions, is merely satisfied with vegetating, thanking the gods he has 
been allowed the privilege to exist. 

It is against the péssimist, the professional calamity howler of roseate 
hue that we take issue. “Conditions are bad and are liable to become 
worse,” he grumbles. True, the era of peace and plenty for every human 
being is somewhat distant, yet, for all that we are slowly leading that way. 
The world is evolving—through human eifort only—despite all these discord- 
ant objections. 

For example:—Kings once ruled by divine power, now it is admitted 
that they do so only through quiescence of their subjects. Modern science 
has branded religion a fraud. Not long ago forming a trade union was con- 
sidered treason punishable by death or by long incarceration, nowadays 
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they go about bringing their message to the workers, unmolested, have a 
voice in the settlen.ent of wages and conditions, and are often wined ard 
dined by phretoric captains of industry and are even exhorted to join the 
Civic Federation. Politicians were considered public spirited citizens now 
they are held in contempt as unscrupulous grafters. Capitalism is today 
held as a synonym for exploitation. War is deemed nothing short of mur- 
der; the fiogging of “refractory” children in our schools and of “unruly” sail- 
ors on the high seas is gradually becoming a retic of a barbaric past. 

Haven’t we greater freecom of press, and a greater standard of life? 
Why, Clarence Darrow has even recanted his resist not evil policy, and, tem- 
p.red by experience, is now an avowed direct actionist. Syndicalism has 
at last been ushered into this courtry, ard by all indications it is bound to 
have a far-reaching influence upon the American labor movement. Even 
“The Internaticnal Sccialist R:view” has changed for the better; from a 
slee,-conducive, tedious mass of Marxian inccngruities compiled by our 
iriend Simons, it has become quite a live and entertaining magazine, featu:- 
ing Bill Haywood’s powerful epigrams which we read with both profit and 
} leasure. 

Every field of human exyression,.education, art, literature, sociology have 
been subjected to the vivifying influence of progress and regeneration; we 
are constantly discovering new truths, we hold broader conception and 
greater purpose in life. We have learned to investigate, analyze, reject, 
think and experiment with our ideas; and when many of these giits will be- 
come a conscious part of ourselves, we'll kneel before idols and lord Mammon 
no longer, we'll rise and stand like men. 

And the mere fact that we, today, recognize the presence of many evils 
in society and we are endeavoring to seek their remedy, only proves our 
contention — that the world is getting better —not long ago we accepted all 
these evils as a matter of course. 


INITIATIVE AND DETERMINATION | When we consider the efforts of so 
VS.. POLITICAL ACTIUN many well-intentioned Socialists and 

reformers fooling away their time in 
the political field we wonder whether the lessons taught us by history of 
yesterday and the stern facts of today will ever remain unheeded. We will 
not enter into a lengthy dissertation to prove the futility of expecting any- 
thiug tangible and worth-while from our legislators, we leave that task to 
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the philosopher. A socialist—one who doesn't think that religion is a pri- 
vate matter but a curse of mankind—was extolling the merits of the radical 
ministry in France who enforced the separation between church and state, 
dealing a fatal blow to catholicism in that ccuntry, adding that the So- 
cialists, when given power, will likewise promulgate many “revolutionary” 
measures, promcte political and economic issues beneficial to mankind. 

This is merely verbal assurance. Socialist history, though, is compiled 
by a series of successive compromises to political ambition. Ravenous fur 
power, they threw overboard all objectionable radical features of their pro- 
gram catering to the vcter’s jetty prejudices, bargaining at every turn, of- 
fering compensation to the robber class, denouncing expropriation, anti-mili- 
tarism, sabotage, direct action, brushing aside every essential for insignific- 
ant side issues, administering narcotics that have paralyzed the people’s 
mighty will. 

What about France, you ask. Yes, it was a great political trick. This 
progressive country has for a century been known to manifest antagonism to- 
wards any sort of dogma or belief in things supernatural, as their literature, 
drama and art fully confirm. Those foxy grandpas who have the welfare of 
the French people at heart—and their heart is on their lips—very ably re- 
sorted to avail themselves of the existing oppositlon to oust their formidable 
enemy, the catholic church. Have they succeeded? Yes, in the large centers 
where the anti-religious feeling was most prevalent they forcibly ousted the 
congregations who were already faring out badly for want of followers, and 
in the agricultural districts, true to their Vandean traditions, the peasants 
arose in protest and fousht the officials with stubborn resistance, which 
compelled the government to relax its enforcement and finally abandoned its 
plan, and, today, the religious sentiment in the rural districts is still preval- 
ent and even somewhat intensified by the secular persecutions. 

Deductions? One may suffice in this case. Government, by its very 
nature, was instituted for the explicit purpose of defending the interests of 
the ruling class, and therefore, it cannot in any way lead in any progressive 
cause without undermining its own existence. When popular agitation ard 
initiative, after a series of struggles and untold sacrifices has succeeded in 
securing some ameliorations, it steps in not only io gain the credit but to 
convert all benefits for its own use. ; 


The more ignorant one is the more he thinks he knows. 
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THE END OF THE The workers who do not rely upon their own judgment 
BEGINNING and have no faith in their own power and lack initia- 

tive are liable to meet the same fate as a certain 
community in Siberia who petitioned the czar for the purpose of securing a 
water-plant. After being pigeon-holed in the various deparments of that in- 
tricate bureaucracy for a number of years, the petition finally reached that 
august personage, who being extremely busy with grave court affairs, post- 
poned its consideration until after new years.+Qne day, being in good humor, 
took it under advisement and ordered one of his ministers to send a com- 
mittee of engineers to investigate and learn the approximate cost of the 
project. This committe, after many side pleasure trips, reached their des- 
tination. There, a series of banquets and entertainments awaited them, and 
after a long-protracted orgy, sobered up, and proceeded to carry out their 
mission. They surveyed, figured, consulted the various bodies of ignoramuses, 
and finally agreed upon the sum to be expended. 

They reported back to the minister of public works, who referred them 
to the czar. After a long conference and mature deliberation, he finally ap- 
proved their plans and immediately gave orders to assemble the needed ma- 
terial and have it shipped to the point designated. The bureaucracy issued 
further orders, gave out contracts, pocketed the graft, organized engineering 
corps and despatched the whole outfit, which arrived at destination exactly 
eight years after the original petition had been drafted and sent to St. Pe- 
terburg, and found, to their amazement, that the town had increased ten- 
fold in population, and, naturally, the diminutive water-plant would have 
proved inadequate to supply the needs of a greatly augmented population. 

And so it is with the workers—ever-ready to place confidence in pallia- 
tives propounded by saviours of various political shades—yellow, green or 
scarle-—who may eventually promise that perhaps they will feel inclined to 
get ready to start to commence to begin to try to see if they will be gracious- 
ly allowed to secure legal sanction for the solution of social questions, they 
get the identical result as those simpletons on the banks of the Lena, na- 
mely, get left—for they expect someone to do something for them when they 
are unwilling to struggle and secure it themselves. 


The right of free speech is incomplete unless it conveys the right of ex- 


periment. , ; ; 
Reaction cannot hinder the earth from moving nor it can prevent the 


chamzions of freedom from moving the earth. 
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WALT WHiTMAN AND The Constitution of the United States has th's 
THE CONSTITUTION in common with Walt Whitman's “Leaves. of 

Grass,” it is everywhere in general and nowhere 
in particular. They both contain some vague hints on human rights, free- 
dom, democracy, emancipation, in the abstract, nothing tangible and positive. 
We glean from both works exactly what we seek and nuthing more. The 
Cunstitution serves as a source of inspiration, justification we should say, ius 
al.nost any line of conduct. 

Though divergent in aim, in time of stress, both worker and shirker 
alike aim to construe their particular attitudes in conformity with constitu- 
ticnal tenets, and since it is not yet agr2ed what those phrases really niea, 
they have to scrap over definitions. The shirkers, however, usually care 
naught for patrictic sentiment; when it may answer the purpose or defeat- 
ing labor, they brush off the cobwebs from the precious document and fiare 
it vauntingly before the courts, but when its tenets happen to misfit their 
particular case or their purse, t’ell with it, they are above it, the Hazeltun 
method, is resorted to with telling effect. And right they are, they leave con- 
sistency and form for the worker, they stick to the substance, and not get 
off our backs. 

The Constitution was never intended to -free the worker from his bon- 
dage, and all the mellifluous language reflecting but indefinitely upon human 
rights, freedom and other political sentimentality, served then, as now, as 
a mirage, or better, as a bait, to induce the tvilers to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for cur colonial masters who resented any interference in trade 
matters on the part of King George’s government. 


Anc, while the 57 varieties of legal mummies are pondering over the 
grave and perplexing interpretations of that historical document. and while 
our literary luminaries are delving into old Walt’s ethereal vaporings, let us 
deal with timely proplems with modern criterions. 


TO THE AGITATOR’S Tell the editor that we are certainly grateful for 
DOG, DOOLEY his sympathy and his understanding for the pro- 

clivities of the dog. Heretofore, we were unjustly 
spoken of in the same breath as the philosopher—a rarallel which sounded 
rather disparagingly to us, for we, unlike these sophists, dispense with meta- 
physical considerations and tackle parasites with tooth and nail. After all, 
it is the dog in revolt that makes history, the philosopher, at his best, merely 
writes it, and often writes it badly.—_Fanny and Tippy. 
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The Montessori System of Education 


“Children should be taught, not governed, and 
to teach successfully you must love them. He 
who loves them most is their gifted teacher.” 


All the world has been hearing about the Montessori method of self-edu- 
cation for very young children and of the wonderfully successful results the 
system has achieved wherever it has been put to a test. Few, however, are 
actually familiar with the principles that govern this newest of educational 
systems, which is really a development of elaborate modern science of child- 
psychology, and is based upon the work of Wundt and Froebel, the great Ger- 
man students of child mentality, and upon the experiments of Doctors Itard 
and Seguin, and had its inception in that period of great awakening of 
thought and deed—the great French revolution. 

And what is the Montessori method? Briefly, it is a system of child lib- 
erty. The child is allowed to develop itself in the way it desires, the teacher, 
instead of teaching and correcting, being present merely to observe the 
child’s leanings and to direct them in their proper channels. Originally a 
system devised for the education of weak-minded or defective children, it has 
been found to contain infinite advantages oyer all old-time educational 
methods for the normal child. 

The Montessori method was first used extensively in the so-called Child- 
ren’s Houses of Rome, which form a part of an attempt to solve the housing 
problem of the very poor of that city. Dr. Maria Montessori was asked to 
undertake the organization of these infant schools, and it was here that her 
methods had their first test with normal children. Before that she had ob- 
tained marvelous results with the weak-minded little ones who had been 
under her care and her success with their brothers and sisters who had a full 
mental equipment was even more marked. 

Strictly speaking a Montessori session does not resemble a school or a 
kindergarten, for the little children seem to be doing whatsocver they 
choose, without any objection on the part of the teacher. Indeed some per- 
sons accustomed to the usual relationship between teacher and pupil, with 
its foundation stone of discipline, would be likely to think of the teacher as 
somewhat more lax than need be. They might even describe her as being 
lazy, for she does not seem to be making any special -effort to teach the pu- 
pils anything. 
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The latter appear to be spending their time in playing games. Cunse- 
quently the sport they are having, running here and there, apparently with- 
out a single thought of study, needs to be interpreted if one is to appreciate 
its true worth. 

indeed, the principles on which the method is based lie so deep and are 
so contrary to accepted notions of teaching that it has to be interpreted to 
teachers. A great deal o: faith in the latent possibilities of human nature is 
required on the part of the teacher if she is to make a success of it, for to 
only the few who have eyes to see and ears to hear is its significance fully 
revealed. 

Imagine a school room in which a little tot has the privilege of rising 
and sitting down and going whithersoever he will without a remonstrance 
from the teacher, not even a reproving look. Usually teachers have longer 
and shorter forms for telling our children to sit still and keep quiet. Nor is 
this the sole temptation which assails the instructor in a Montessori schoul, 
for, as a matter of fact, she is not supposed to be his instructor, simply his 
director. 

He is supposed to instruct himself. When he fails in correctly playing 
the game in which he has elected to engage, the director must restrain her- 
self from saying, ‘“‘you should do it in this way,” at the same time pointing 
out wherein he has erred If the teacher is a true Montessorian she will 
let the child find out for himself, even if he requires a thousand years. 

The keynote to the Montessori system is self-education, auto-education, 
Maria Montessori calls it. When the child’s perceptions are developed to the 
point where he is capable of taking in the game he will take to it as a duck 
does to water, and all the eiforts to drive it into him externally will not make 
him absorb it any sooner. 

That is Montessori’s theory and the explanation of the freedom of action 
in which her system permits’ the children to indulge. As soon as they are 
ripe to do a thing they will do it spontaneously. 

She aids them, however, to correct their errors and actually makes the 
mistakes educational, as they ought to be in any. psychologically well-dir- 
ected school. She does not do it by talking to the child about his mis- 
takes. It is the didactic material which tells him, and it does it when he 
is ready to receive the information. 

As sensory culture, or a training of the senses, is the first step in the 
Montessori method, the child is supposed to be able im course of time to 
tell intuitively through the use of his senses when he has done the wrong 
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thing. Ultimately he will become a veritable individuality, making discov- 
ery after discovery, unawares; he will become a master of a number of 
fundamental facts and a psychological entity. He becomes a sober little 
judge conscious of personal dignity because of his treatment as a person- 
ality; he goes about his occupation which strikes his fancy with delibera- 
tion and self-possession. And success comes to the director who has the 
wisdom of few words, for the perfection of the Montessori method lies in 
observation, with no unnecessary words, and those well chosen and phrased 
and intented tu suggest only. 

The Montessori method will eventually supersede the obsolete system 
of pedagogy now prevailing in our schools for it embodies the underlying 
principle implied in the term “education,” namely, ‘‘to call out,” instead of 
cramming and stultifying the child’s mind, regardless of inclination and fit- 
ness with its baneful resuits. It is unconsciously a challenge to all ethical 
‘preconceptions advanced b; state, church and school which contend that hu- 
nian nature is essentiully evil und that laws and regulations are necessary to 
hold it in check. The Montessori method, on the contrary, is founded upon 
the realizaticn that the child’s nature to blossom forth its potentiality must 
be in harmony with itself, untrammelled, com:plete and free, he will then 
be happy, and being happy he will be good. 

It remain for some innovator, inspired by broad criterion of life, to en- 
large the scope of this method by embracing the wide and far-reaching 
application of integral education as promoted by Ferrer, who so tragically 
iet his death by instigatiom of modern Inquisitors. 


The Awakening? 


“J think I hear a little bird who sings 
The people by and by will be the stronger: 
The veriest jade will wince whose harness wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting,—and the mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job.” 
—Lord Byron. 


Revolution—a theory translated into practise. 
We don’t object to your kicking as long as you kick the world towards 
the goal. No, indeed. 
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Magdalene Forgives 


Magdaléne was born a woman, this fact, according to the dictates of 
man, prohibiting her from every field of life except love. And, therefore, she 
loved. But her love was as pearls cast before swine; it was abused and 
thrown aside. 

Society, with the unaccountable, contradictory attitude it sometimes 
manifests, censured her for doing the only thing that it allowed her to do. It 
gave her no helping hand to overcome her grief. It gave her no opportunity 
to forget her pain by ministering to the pains of others, or bringing joy to 
others. She was not allowed to forget her individual misfortunes by depicting 
in literature or on canvas or in music the lives of the aggregate of indi- 
viduals. 

She was not allowed to forget her own needs by busying herself with the 
needs of society as a whole. All these paths of endeavor, that of the painter. 
the musician, the writer, the statesman and the physician, were bolted and 
barred against her. Only one road lay open, its bed besprinkled with glittering 
dust to hide the mire beneath. 

With a feeling of bitterness, Magdalene took the road, and again Society 
with inexplicable but doubtless faultless logic, railed at her for following the 
only course it allowed her to take. 

Bitter was her heart and revengefully she followed the road, but the igno- 
miny of it, and her unhealed pain gnawed deep into her heart; her haughtiness 
and unconcern were a pretence that hid unending hopelessness, and her laugh- 
ter only served to suppress her tears. On all hands it was said that she did 
wrong, and Magdalene, loathing her life, longed to do what was ‘right, that 
she might win a little of the love and respect of her fellows. She sought for 
a way in which she might atone for the wrong Society said she had done. 
But she saw no way. She was reviled and shunned, but none showed her 
how she might retrieve herself. 

Then came Jesus, drawing to his side with his words of hope and com- 
fort all the disinherited and disowned. Magdalene flocked to him with the 
rest and groveled at his feet, so great was her sense of wrong-doing and so 
strong her desire for forgiveness. When Jesus saw her tears he wept and 
said, “See ye this woman? I say unto you, her sins which were many, are for- 
given, for she loved much.” Magdalene did not laugh at the sarcasm; she did 
not see it. That she should be granted forgiveness because she was placed in 
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a hateful condition, and had suffered for it, in no wise appeared strange to 
her. Far from doing so, it appeared entirely logical, and led her to undertake 
a harder perance that she might absolve herself completely. So she went far 
into the desolation and monotony of the desert. 

Many have gore the same road since then, some being driven to it by 
poverty, others by the neglect, the misunderstanding, or the rank barbarism 
of Society. A great many die on the road, others enter into the living death 
of the cloister. Outwardly they all wear an air of brazen defiance to shield 
the raw wound at their hearts. But down beneath their unconcern they all 
harbor the hope that at some time there will be a break in the road and they 
will again be able to step into the ranks of Society and receive their portion 
of the opportunities and respect of their kind. 

One day a Messiah will arise from their ranks and will accusingly point 
out the real wrongdoer. And the accusations she will make will not be mild. 
She will show that beneath the heedless feet of an unjust society lie the de- 
filed ideals and the crushed ambitions of a myriad human beings; that there 
lie also the ruined loves and cheated mother hearts of as many maidens. 
On that day will society see that it has not merely wronged others, but robbed 
herself of just so many helping hands. When it takes into its arms the first 
bleeding and stumbling heart, sustains it with its sympathy and throws wide 
to it the doors of opportunity, then will Magdalene in the desert forget her 
pain and rest in peace.—Eleanor Wentworth. 


By the Wayside 


Sabotage—the only French dish not relished by American epicureans. 

Young men enter college to secure a sheepskin and graduate with a 
sheep’s head. 

The soap-box agitator is a pctent factor in human evolution—for while 
there is life—there is soap. 

Labor Day demonstration—a weak way of showing strength or a strong 
way of showing weakness. 

Lord Mammon has long teeth, lawyers have long claws, preachers have 
long tongues and the people have long ears. 

Do we believe in woman suffrage? Most assuredly we do. If men are 
willing to make fools of themselves by voting, why shouldn’t we allow 
women the same privilege? 
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Backward and Forward 


Peter Kropotkin. From these columns we join the world-wide sympc- 
sium and tender our token of appreciation of our beloved comrade in occasion 
of his seventieth birthday. We cannot say what we admire most, the [ec- 
undity of his mind, his sympathetic nature, his devotion to the cause of the 
oppressed or his broad understanding for the revolte’, this we know, his life 
has been a source of inspiration to us, and for the uplifting influence that 
his works have exercised upon our mind and upon our actions we ure greatly 
indebted to him. Speed the day when the cause of social emancipation fur 
which he has given fifty years of his well-spent life will be an accomplished 
fact. Kraternal greetings, Comrade Kropotkin. 


Organized vengeance has had full sway when four men swung from the 
gallows at Salem, Oregon. Towering above the “canaille”’, amidst the gru-- 
some display of brutality, the figure of one MAN looms up, crowned by the 
loftiness of his principle—the prison blacksmith. Inspired by a true sense of 
human solidarity he chose solitary confinement rather than forge the trap- 
springs of that infamous implement of murder. It certainly wouldn't be es- 
sential to read volumes on social criminology to convince us that the only 
ethical difference between the “criminal” and the rest of us is that he dwells 
on the other side of the-penitentiary wall. In fact, often, as in this case, the 
fellow “beyond” is enaowed with finer sensibilities and greater consideration 
for human life than those who arrogate the privilege of meting out “justice’ 
to the victims of an evil social system. Our brother in stripes, greetings. 


As a Protean artist Uncle Sam is hard to beat. If it suits his conve- 
nience he can change from a rabid revolutionist into a dove of peace with 
remarkable dexterity. When he needed a certain strip of land for the cum- 
pletion of the Canal, he did not hesitate to finance a revolution in the repub- 
lic of Panama, and today, with equal ease and greater effrontery, he would 
be glad to step in and stifle the libertarian aspirations of the Mexican peo- 
ple to protect the commercial interests of a few yankee buccaneers. It is 
gratifying in the extreme to know that the only thing that deters him from 
realizing the dream of his heart is the hostility manifested by the people. 
Uncle Sam, like the proverbial Uncle Jacobs of pawn-shop fame, would do 
almost anything to make money—even change his faith. 


a 
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The U. S. Attorney Gereral, evidently inspired by the wave of political 
reform that is sweeping the country, is personally conducting an investiga- 
tion of the business methcds of J. Pierpcnt Morgan. Mr. Wickersham, true 
to his name and ccnsistent with the ethics of his official position, does not 
question King $’s right to his fabulous wealth; he merely wants to satisfy his 
torpid mind as to how he got it. The Attorney must be bereft of reason if 
he cannct see that within a stone’s throw from his office myriads of hall!- 
clad and ill-fed human beings are toiling to create the opulence of Morgan 
and his ilk. After this investigation we will be noné the wiser and not one 
penny richer, unless Pierpont gets the maximum of the penalty—six months 
to adjust his books in compliance with the requirements of the anti-trust law. 


Tacoma, far-famed for its majestic mountain nearby that bears its name, 
is again coming into the lime light and can boast the singular distinction of 
having cn its police force an cfficer who, when not busy rounding up “mis- 
creaits,” dabbles in social crin.irology. In a recent address delivered before 
the Sociological Scciety he went on record as being strenuously opposed to 
punishment as a prevention for crime, and denounces prevailing corrective 
methods as being nothing short of vengeance, tracing its origin to the an- 
cient clans whose custom was exemplified in the biblical expression of “eye 
for eye and tooth for tooth.” In common with modern thinkers, he considers 
the “criminal” a manufactured product who will disappear only when society 
will throw ajar the gates of opportunity for every human being and freedom 
prevails. So far Mr. Falconer’s logic is faultless. Where he falls short is in 
its application, He can say meny fire things in behalf cf human progress, 
but as an officer his views on criminalogy do not deter him from suppressing 
a peacei|\ble street assembly of workers who are struggling for the advance- 
ment of the very cause he so glibly favors in his lectures. He reminds us of 
a certain steamboat that had a limited amount of steam: when it whistled, 
it couldn’t go, and when it was going, it couldn’t whistle. Cfficer Falconer, 
evidently, can couly whistle. 


The people do not make any laws, they just vote for them. 

A philosopher is a genus homo who has grown so top heavy that he be- 
came weak in his vertebre. 

We suggest in case the purveyors of dime novels get short of material 
fur their detective stories to engage the services of Mr. Burns. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


“Comment Nous Feron la Revolution,” par E. Pataud et E. Pouget. J. 
Tallandier, Editeur, Paris. Prix: 3 fr. 50. 


We frankly admit that no one could more ably deal with this important 
subject that our Parisian comrades, who through their ceaseless efforts have 
been largely instrumental to the practical success of Syndicalism. To the 
average American speculative mind of parboiled enthusiasm, this book lay 
seem too premature and extremely radical, yet, to grasp its real significance 
one must be transported into that great and restless metropolis where this 
movement had its inception and has already reaped signaled success.. 
While we are discussing the advisability, nay, the feasibility of boring from 
within or without, the French comrades with their keen sense of perception, 
their innate spirit of non-conformity combined with a mobility of temperza- 
ment which readily accepts innovating problems and test their worth in the 
field of experience, are again setting the pace for the labor world and are 
boldy formulating plans to bring about the regeneration of society. The 
authors reveal no novice hand in dealing with this pertinent subject. Their 
program is clear and well-defined, constructive in every sense of the word. 
No phase of life is ignored, and every factor, whether reactionary or revolu- 
tionary, is fully considered according to its possible effect upon the rising tide 
of human events. It is a remarkable book which contains every essential in- 
dispensable to success, as it is teeming with actual experience, earnest, dur- 
ing and bubbling over with enthusiasm. 


“Syndicalism,” by Earl C. Ford and Wm. Z. Foster. William Z. Foster, 
Publisher, 1000 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. Price 10 cents. 


This pamphlet is very important as it aims to correct the erroneous im- 
pression, that the I. W. W. is the exact reproduction of the Syndicalist move- 
ment in Europe. It departs from a different premise. The former ignores all 
trade union activity and fails to avail itself of the good unions have ac- 
complished, while the latter recognizes that unions are fundamentally right, 
and that they are by no means stationary, that they too are subject to 
evolution in the same degree as the members composing them absorb revolu- 
tionary ideas. The Syndicalist points out, with wealth of arguments, that by 
segregating the radical from the ranks of the organized; and building up a 
dual organization, is to foster the identical condition which the I. W. W.’s so 
bitterly criticize in the A. F. of L., mainly, a further division of the already 
subdivided workers. This pamphlet conveys more: it opens a new field of 
endeavor for the radical. There’s no earthly excuse for practising sabotage 
on your activity, or fooling away your time fletcherizing time-worn revolu- 
tionary tales, bellyaching about the stupidity of the masses, assuming an air 
of intellectual “hauteur”; whether you are a member of a trade union or not, 
the Syndicalist League offers you a steady job, no objection to your working 
overtime. Get a move on before a gust of wind will sweep you off your feet. 


The Printer’s Devil on Patriotism 


The greatest fallacy of pa- 
triotism is that it makes 
us accept and endure cer- 
tain wrongs that we would 
otherwise rebel against were 
they perpetrated by foreign 


tyrants. 
GAVROCHE. 


I argue in this way: if a man 
is right, he can’t be too radi- 
cal; if he is wrong, he can’t be 


too conservative. 
JOSH BILLINGS. 


Statute: the proof, record and 
final justification of the infal- 


libility of ignorance. 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 


